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THE LIGHT-HOUSE ON THE SKEVE 
MHOIL. 








“Mam” Gurlock, at the close of our narrative 
published in last week’s paper, had just been 
jound to a chair by the two desperate men, 
Black Steve and Cris, who had entered the light- 
house for purposes of plunder,—an uncomforta- 
ble position. and one which boded no good to her. 
Little Jamie, her son, had kept quiet behind the 
































rsion, ig : : " 
ng - dimity curtains of the bunk, in which he had been 
© papal jin until Miles, his father, should return. After 


Cris had bound ‘‘Mam” to the chair, he said to 
her: 

“[am now going to put.one or two questions 
to you, and the more truthfully you answer me, 
the better it will be for your own safety.” 

“[}l answer none uestions, till thou or 
thy mate tells me what has become of my hus- 
band,” said Mam stubbornly. 

“Your husband! What do I kuow or care 
sbout your husband ?” 

Black Steve whispered a word or two in his 
friend’s ear. 

“OQ, that was him, was it ?” said Mr. Cris aloud. 
“He has been well looked after, you may be sure,” 
he added, turning to Mam: ‘we have not forgot- 
ten to attend to his little comforts; only it’s not 
convenient for him to cogae home this evening.” 

Ahorrible misgiving took possession of Mam’s 
hear}; these men had murdered her husband, 
Miles, and seized his boat, and were here for 
some purpose, of which as yet she was in igno- 
mince. And Abel Rushton, in chargé of the light- 
house, too, the man her husband had left with 
her-—what had-become of him?—had he shared 
a similar fate? As to the shape which the long- 
yhoarded vengeance of Black Steve would take 
with regard to herself, she could at present form 
00 opinion; but that its end would be death in 
one form or another, she could hardly doubt.— 
If rumor spoke truly, the stain of blood lay al- 
ready on the soul of Biack Steve; and that both 
he and his companion would hold her life cheap- 
ly, she hiad reason to believe. Well, if Miles 
were really gone, it hardly mattered what became 
of her, she thought. Ab, yes; there was Jamie! 
for his sake she must strive for her life—for his 
sake she must pray that Heaven’s mercy might 
find for her some loop-hole of escape! 

These bitter thoughts.occupied Mam Gurlock so 
deeply, that she scarcely heard the question which 
Mr. Cris proceeded to put to her, and he was 
obliged to repeat it before she could fully compre- 
hend its import. 

“Where does Martin Gilbert keep his store of 
money ?” 
“I don’t know,” said Mam wearily, when asked 
for the second time. 
“You lie!” said Mr..Cris fiercely. ‘Don’t you 

know that, three months ago, old Gilbert had a 

legacy of three hundred pounds left him, and that 
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were thus employed, the dimity curtains opened 
again, and Jamie’s frightened face peered through. 
The men were so intently occupied, that Mam 
could without fear signal Jamie, by sundry frowns 
and shakings of the head, that he must on iio ac- 
count allow himself ‘to be seen. Jamie -under- 
stood, and was seen no more. x" 

“‘A hundred and ninety each—and a very pret- 
ty little haul!” exclaimed Black Steve admiringly, 
when the money had been divided into two heaps. 

“The old fellow’s legacy and: savings all in a 
lump,” remarked his friend, complacently. 

“No doubt of it,” said Steve. ‘For my part, 
I think we can’t do less than drink Mr. Martin 
Gilbert’s health. What say you? We are not 
hurried for half an hour, and I dare say we shall 
find a drop of the right stuff somewhere about.” * 

‘‘Agreed. Only find something decent to drink, 
and I’m: your man.” 

“Q, I’ve been here before to-day, and I kno 
where the stores are kept.” 

‘‘What about her?” said Mr. Cris, jerking his 
thumb over his shoulder in direction of his pris- 
oner. 

















he is such a miser, and puts so little faith in the 








by him, wherever he may be—on shore during his 
holiday times, and in the light-house when he is on 
duty? Don’t you know these things, I say ?” 

“T know that old Martin had a bit of money left 

















safety of banks, that he always keeps the money | 


«Time enough to finish her business before we 
| go,” said Black Steve; and with a laugh, he de- 
| scended the staircase towards the lower room; 
\taking with him a small lantern. ‘A prize !— 
| a prize!” he shouted next minute. ‘‘Come here, 
| old fellow, and give a helping-hand.” 








him, and that he likes to keep it somewhere near! Mr. Cris: jumped up, and with a last scrutiniz- 
tthand; but where he hides it away, I know no ing glance at his prisoner, followed his friend into 
more than the dead.” |the lower room. Black Steve had, in fact, found 





























against the wall, on which the name of Martin Gil- | stores. 
bert was painted in large letters. " Mam Gurlock was left alone. 
“Tt will be here, if anywhere,” said Steve. ‘she must make an effort for liberty and life. 
“Try,” said Mr. Cris sententiously. 
The chest was locked, as a matter of course; 
but the skilfal hand of Black Steve, with the aid of 
& skeleton-key, soon tickled open the sitople 
wards. The numerous layers of clothes, ali me- 
thodically arranged, were tossed unceremoniously 
on the floor; and Steve's itching fingers, diving 
here and there towards the bottom of the box, 
brought to light before long the object of which 
they were in search; with a yell of triumph he 
drew forth a canvas bag full of sovereigns, and 
flung it on the table. 
The two men seated themselves at the table to 
Count over their ill-gotten gains. While they 
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would have to pass with Jamie in her arms; bu 





















































“We'll soon teach you to know,” said Mr. Cris; a bale of rich stuffs and a keg of hollands, which 
Withan oath. But at this juncture Black Steve | the light-house keepers had picked out of an aban- 
touched his friend on the shoulder, and drew that | doned ship a few days before, and which Martin 
personage’s attention to a seaman’s chest placed | Gilbert. had put temporarily away with the other 


Now or_ never, 
If 
they could only creep out unseen—she and Jamie 
—and get down to the boat before their flight was 
discovered! But in that little if lay the whole 
difficulty. It was a dangerous game to play, with 
the two men in the lower room, through which she 


no other plan that she could think of offered even 
the faintest loop-hole for escape. Both the men 
were armed with pistols; and even if she got clear 
of the rock before they discovered her flight, she 
could hardly hope to get out of range, and would 
they not attempt to shoot her down as she sat at 
the oars? Well, she must take her chance of that. 
Jamie must be laid for safety at the bottom of the 
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boat ;-and, for her own part, it would be better to 
die‘vither by a bullet or by drowning, than to fall 
again into the hands of these terrible men. To 
prevent pursuit, the other boat must be: cut adrift. 

“Hist, hist, Jamie!” called Mam in a loud whis- 
per, and next moment the little face ‘shewed itself 
through the dimity curtains, looking more bewild- 
ered than frightened, for Jamie had. not un- 
derstood half the strange expressions he had 
lieard; and the idea of harm happening to his 
mother was.something so foreign to his experi- 
ence, that he could hardly comprehend it. 

“Don’t speak, but get softly out of bed, and 
come hither,” added Mam in a low, smothered 
voice. Jamie slipped out of bed with the quick- 
ness of a lamplighter. 

“OQ Mam, what have the bad men done to 
thee?” he cried, forgetting his mother’s caution, 
as he ran to her, his bare legs and feet shewing out 
like marble against the dark floor. 

‘*Hush-h-h !” cried Mam, with a look of terror. 
‘Thou mustn’t speak just yet; but take that knife 
that lies on the table, and cut this cord that holds 
my arms. That's it. Now, give me the knife ;” 
and next minute the severed cords fell one by one 
to the ground. 
Her first act was to snatch up Jamie in her arms. 
**God in heaven bless thee, my darling, and keep 
thee from all harm!” she murmured through the 
yearning, passionate kisses that fell in a shower 
on his face and neck. The next moment she was 
herself again, resolute and composed. She put 
the lad down with a last word of caution, drew off 
her shoes, and stealing on tiptoe to the staircase, 
went down on her hands and knees, and looked 
through the opening. bi 
‘The trap-door of the store-closet was open, and 
tilted up on end; and in their eagerness to exam- 
ine their booty more closely, Black Steve and his 
companion had leaped into the cavity. They had 
apparently opened the bale of silk, and were now, 





rvadiest mode of getting at the contents. 
As Mam Gurlock looked down upon this scene, 


t | there flashed through her brain a sudden thought, 


by the obscure light of the lantern, engaged in driv- 
ing a large gimlet into the keg of hollands, as the 


which sent the blood coursing to her heart. She 
knelt, with her hands pressed to her brow, till the 
beating at her heart was somewhat stilled; then, 
holding up a cautionary finger to Jamie, she stole 
noiselessly down the staircase into the lower room, 
and glided forward, till her hand rested on the 
trap-door, and peering with white face round the 


tent on their Sccupation, and that her presence 
was unsuspected. One after the other, the two 
iron hooks that held the door in its upright posi- 
tion were silently removed, and in an instant it fell 
forward with a terrific crash, and shut in the two 
men who were below. Mam Gurlock sprang for- 
ward as the door fell, and before either Black 
Steve or his friend could recover from their aston- 
ishment, had run home the two large. bolts with 
which the trap, when down, was secured in its 
place. : 
Now for the boats! To run nimbly up the stair- 
case into the upper room; to’ wrap Jamie in the 
warm pea-jacket she had been mending for his fa- 
ther; to lift him in her arms, and hasten down 
again, and so pass the trap—where the imprison- 
ed men were making desperate efforts to break 
out—to the outer door, and then swiftly down the 
outside ladder; and then skirting the base of the 
light-house, along the rocks at a rapid pace to- 
wards the little cove in which the boats were ordi- 
narily moored, still holding the lad pressed tight- 
ly in her arms—was for Mam Gurlock the work of 
a minute. She knew that she had not a moment 
to lose; that the old wooden trap, serviceable 
enough, doubtless, for ordinary purposes, would 
not long withstand the desperate strength of Black 
Steve; and she must get away from the Skeve 
Mhoil before the two men broke loose, otherwise 
she had better have remained as she was before. 
Down she went, swiftly but cautiously, over the 
slippery juts of rock, looking neither to the right 
hand nor to the left, but picking her way with care 
towards the little basin in the rocks—before her, 
life and liberty—behind her—— But where were 
the boats ? 
Once, twice, thrice she looked around; but the 
boats were nowhere to be seen. The warm flush 
of hope that had begun to kindle round her heart 
was quenched ; but her very life itself seemed fro- 
zen out of her as she looked around for the third 
time, and saw herself cut off from all means of es- 
cape, and for one brief instant she felt as though 
she were, in spirit, a second person looking down 
upon the bitter strait of a poor woman called 
Mam Gurlock, and seeing how hopeless her case 
was, could afford to pity her. ‘*Heaven help me, 
or I shall go mad!” murmured Mam to herself. 
In agonized despair she stood, utterly puzzled 
and confounded by her inability to account for the 
disappearance of the boats. That Abel Rushton 
was nowhere to be seen, caused her no surprise, 
believing as she did that he had been murdered. 
Still, the boats could not have been taken away 
except by human hands. She set Jamie down for 
an instant, and then turned and hurried up the 
rocks, and strained her eyes out over the dark 
waste of waters; after a little while, right in a sil- 
ver track of moonlight, and not more than a quarter 
of a mile from the Skeve Mhoil, she plainly saw two 
boats, evidently lashed to each other, in’ the larg- 
er of which a man was seated. The smaller boat 
was her husband’s own little Seamew, and the 
larger one that belonging to the light-house, while 
the man seated so quietly in the latter could 
be none other than Abel Rushton, whose sprained 
shoulder would prevent him from using the oars. 
He had not been killed, then, as Mam had surmis- 
ed, though how he had contrived to escape out of 
the clutches of Black Steve and his friend, was: 
more than she could comprehend; he had now got 
elear away was evident, his purpose in taking 
both boats doubtless being, in the first place, to. 
prevent pursuit, and, in the second, by cutting off 
their means of escape from the rock, to render the 
capture of the two men a matter of certainty. In 
doing this, Abel had thought of nothing except to 
get ashore as quickly as possible, and gather a 
‘number of trusty friends to Mam’s rescue, But 
Abel’s accident precluded him from rowing; and 
although the tide had turned now, and was com- 
ing in rapidly, the boats had got into a current 
which ran direct for a headland some four miles 
away; and even supposing he should succeed 
in landing there—always a matter of some diffi- 
culty—three or four hours must elapse before any . 
help could be looked for from him; and in that 
time, what might not happen ? 

Mam had no means of signaling Abel, even 
supposing that his fears would have allowed him 








edge of it, she saw that the two men were still in- 


to come back, which she very much doubted ; his 
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timorous, selfloving disposition not being un- 
known to her. No—she was as utterly isolated, 
and cut off from all human aid, as if Abel-and the 
boats were a thousand miles away ; her last chance 
of life was gone. She turned, and hurried back 
to the spot where she had left Jamie. If the men 
had not yet succeeded in breaking out of the trap, 
she would hide him in the berth again, where ha 

pily he might remain undiscovered till help should 
arrive. Lut when she reached the light-house, 
with Jamie in her arms, and had set foot on the 
lowest rung of the ladder, she heard the crash of 
breaking wood in the room above, and the loud 
voices of the two men as they burst out of their 
confinement, and knew that she was too late. All 
her mother’s soul went forth in a brief, agonized 
ery to Heaven that her child might be saved; and 
then, hardly knowing whither she was going, she 
ran back to the landing-place, in the desperate 
hope that help might already be coming from the 
shore. Moon and stars were shining brightly, 
and her practised eyes swept the space of water 
between the light-house and the land, but no trace 
of life was anywhere to be seen. She crouched 
down on the rocks, and pressed her boy passion- 
ately to her heart. Another minute or two now 
would decide their fate. The two escaped ruf- 
fians, after hunting for her within the light-house, 
would come down and search the rocks, and find 
her—find both of them. 
eyes at the great dark waves as they came rolling 
in, and burst in an angry shiver of spray against 
the rocks. Would it not be well to court an easy 
death in their cool liquid depths, and so save her- 
self and her child from that far more terrible fate 
which now loomed so imminently before them? 
But all the instincts of her nature rose up in re- 
volt at the idea of self-destruction, and she dis- 


missed the thought almost as soon as it was con-| 


ceived. No! she would fight for her life while the 
faintest hope remained, and when that was gone, 
would strive to die bravely, as the wife of Miles 
Gurlock ought to die. 

‘IT wish dad would come and take us home,” 
sighed Jamie, whose fears were beginning to be 
lost in his desire for sleep. ‘*Last time I was here, 
I crept into the Kelpie’s Hole, and when dad 
couldn’t see me, he thought I had tumbled into the 
sea, and rarely frightened he was.” | 

The Kelpie’s Hole! How foolish of her not to 
have thought of it before! Here was a hiding- 
place; the very refuge for which she had been 
praying, recalled to her recollection by the 
thoughtless prattle of her child. ‘Thou must 
hide in the Keipie’s Hole again to-night, Jamie, 
my man,” she said; ‘and thou mustn’t speak, nor 
let anybody know thou’s there, nor shew so much 
as thy nose out of it, till the two bad men have 
gone away, and Abel Rushton or thy dad comes 
back to the Skeve. Dost thou understand ?” 

She bad been stripping off her warm woolsey 
petticoat as she spoke thus, in which she now pro- 
ceeded to wrap Jamie, putting Miles’s heavy pea- 


" jacket over all; and then snatching him up in her 


arms, she ran, as fast as her strength would allow 
her, to the little jutting ledge of rock under which 
was the entrance to the Kelpie’s Hole, an entrance 
only just large enough for Jamie, encumbered as 
he was, to wriggle through, but expanding inside 
into a tiny cavern, with sufficient space for a lad 
of his age to sit or lie without being cramped. 

Mam would have liked much to say a few fare- 
well words to the child whom she hardly expected 
to see again on earth, but there was no time for 
her todo so. She heard the voices of the two 
men as they were descending the ladder to come 
in search of her, and she had barely time to im- 
print a last lingering kiss on the lad’s lips, and to 
see him creep quietly into his hiding-place, when 
a yell of triumph from Black Steve proclaimed that 
she was seen. 

She ran with weak, uncertain footsteps from the 
dangerous neighborhood of the Hole, and then 
pretending that her foot had slipped, and that she 
could go no further, she sank down on her knees 
on the rock, and waited with clasped hands ‘and 
bowed head fos what might happen next. 

With many loud oaths and objurgations Black 
Steve hurried after his victim as fast as his bulk 


would permit him, Mr. Cris bringing up the rear | 
: - : " 
in a more leisurely fashion. ‘*You Jezebel !” ex- | 


She looked with longing | 


| “‘O, that’s one of the old light-house boats that | 
| got a hole knocked in her bottom last winter, and | 
|is laid up there to dry into matchwood, I suppose. 
he’s no gv, she isn’t; she would go down with | 
;us before we had got a quarter of a mile away,” 
said Steve. 

“You just mind this she-cat, while I go and 
have a look at the boat,” answered Mr. Cris. 

In the course of a minute or two he came hur-! 
rying back. ‘All right, my hearty !” he exclaim- | 
ed. ‘There’s nothing the matter with the old tub | 

|that I can’t set to rights in a couple of hours at | 
|the furthest—at least, sufficiently to make her 
|answer our purpose. There’s wood, and tools, 
‘and a kettle of pitch in the light-house. We'll 
cheat those long-shore fellows yet, Steve, my boy ; 
| and live for years to come to tell of our adven-; 
| tures on the Skeve Mhoil. 
| ‘But first of all,” added Mr. Cris, ‘show are | 
|you going to dispose of this feminine piece of| 
| goods?” | 
**O, shoot her, or drown her, which you like,” 
‘replied the brutal giant; ‘‘so long as you finish 
| her off, it don’t matter.” 

‘‘Nay, my friend, it is no business of mine what- 
}ever; itis for you to decide, and for you to ex- 
/ecute. It seems to me, however, that the modes 
| you suggest are both vulgar and commonplace ; 
|and if you would allow me a suggestion, I would 
say, we not bind her securely to this wooden} 
istoup, and leave her there? She would hardly | 
get away a second time, I think; besides, there is | 
|no place for her to run to.” 
Conclusion next week. 








IN THE DESERT. 

Hans Segard was a German scholar who trav- 

elled much in the Barbary States, studying the 
| habits of the Moors and Meshroos, and collecting 
old Arabic manuscripts and curiosities of scien- 
tific or literary value. Being much among the 
Mohammedans, of necessity he experienced con- 
siderable inconvenience and sometimes peril at 
| the hands of these people, on account of his re- 
ligion, for he was a Christian. But he managed 
so skilfully that they grew more polite and ac- 
commodating the longer he staid with them, and 
he succeeded in the course of his travels in gath- 
ering from them all and more curious information 
than he had expected, and purchasing all the ori- 
ental literature he could carry away. 

Towards the end of the year, while stopping a 
week or two at Siwah, the scholar fell in with a 
caravan of Barcans, who were setting out, after 
the great fast of Ramadan, to make a religious 
pilgrimage to Mecca. A strange set of religious 
people they were, truly,—a gang of fierce-looking 
half-savages, armed with guns and spears, who 
quarreled almost without cessation when they 
were awake; but they were so much like the rest 
of their countrymen that Segard was not much 
surprised at their wildness, and go far from feel- 
ing any fear of them, made himself quite at home 
in their camp, and in the very tent of their chief. 
Such was his zeal for Eastern lore that when he 
knew their destination he immediately negotiated 
with them for a trip to Mecca in their company | 
and under their protection. He had purchased a! 
fine Barbary horse, and in spite of the remon-! 
strances and sinister predictions of the Mussul-| 
mans, decided to ride him on the long journey. — 

The caravan started, and for the first day or 
two made good travel through’ the great Lybian 
desert, camping in the sand at night. At length, 
however, they were set upon by a powerful par- 
ity of Bedouins, and chased southward into the 
; depths of the desert, where finally they were 
‘robbed of their supplies, barely escaping with 
| their lives. 

Then commenced their troubles; or more truly, 
jthe troubles of poor Hans Segard. Unable to 

















God, never expecting to see another morning. 
He awoke, however, with the rest, the next day, 
and when the Mussulmans killed a camel and gave 
him some of the offal, he felt strong enough to 
follow them again. To his great joy, and the 
great joy of all, before evening of that day, which 
was the fifth day of their journey, they came in 
sight of Sais, on the borders of Egypt, and soon | 
found supplies in plenty and rest for themselves | 
and camels. 

Hans Segard visited Mecca, and a great many 
other places in the East, and collected a vast 
quantity of valuable relics, gems and literary cu-| 
riosities, which he carried to Germany, and lived | 
a long time to enjoy them. He was a very fortu- 
nate traveller, and he used to say that in all his 
wandering life he never suffered so much hard- 
ship as while crossing the Lybian desert. 
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Where is my Receipt? 

The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 





For the Companion. 
CHANGED. 


A few years since, the red lip smiled 
With the free joyance of a child; 
No care was on thy brow; 
Now, woman's tender smile is there; 
Less gay, less bright, and far more rare; 
Deep thoughts are with thee now! 


A few years since, the youthful eye 

Looked blue with careless gaiety,— 
Beamed only with delight; 

Now, earnest things are written there,— 

A woman's faith, and hope, and care; 
A milder, truer light! 


A few years since, the happy tone 
Spoke words of bliss alone,— 
Did ever but rejuice; 
Now, gentler, lower it hath grown; 
A woman's patient, thoughtful tone,— 
An earnest, helpful voice! 
A few years since, the girlish feet 


Tripped lightly forth, new joys to greet, 
Nor wearied all the day; 





Now, woman's step, more firm and sure, 
Walks strdight, leads others, doth endure 
Through every toilsome way. 


A few years since, the happy heart 
Knew only of life’s sunny part, 
And throbbed to joyous sound; 
Now, woman's heart, more strong, more true, 
Bears i, ae life's dark clouds in view, 
And raves the storm around! 


A few vears since! Ah! never more 
I'll know thee as I knew before, 
In girlhood's sunny day! 
Yet I would not that thou should'st be 
Aught else than now thou art to me; 
God bless thee so, I pray! 
Boiling Spring, N. J. J. HT. 


—+or 





* For the Companion, 
MICE. 

Some persons suppose that mice and rats are 
alike, or rather, that all the mice grow up into 
rats; but this is not the case. They belong in- 
deed to the same order, and are both called 
gnawers, but they do not. belong to the same 
genus. Mice have been known in all ages 
and in all countries, while rats did not exist in 
America until they were imported from Europe. 


A ship from Antwerp brought over the first of | 


which we have any information, in 1544. The 
Peruvians were so much surprised when they saw 


—<——== 
might be watching us, too. The hush that fo}. 
lowed was tantalizing. Every one trembled for 
fear the noise would be repeated, and yet hoped 
it would. 

“‘Squeak ! squeak ! squeak !” again, and no clue 
to the author of it, only Sylvester Morrill, on the 
boys’ side, was holding his nose in his fist, ang 
twisting about in agonies of silent mirth, while 
Abby Wells, the best girl in school; was blushing 
scarlet. 


What did it mean? Why didn’t Mr. Rubens 


thunder out in that petrifying tone of his? Bg. 
cause he was much too wise to blame anybody 
until he understood the whole matter. His eyes 
twinkled as he looked at Sylvester’s uncouth fig. 
ure and spasmodically distorted face, and then he 
looked at the little maiden’s blushing face. 

‘“*‘Weak! weak! weak!” again, followed by a 
‘‘Haw! haw! haw!” that poor Sylvester did mean 
to keep in. 

“Come, Sylvester, tell us all about it,” saig 
Mr. Rubens, in a comical tone. ‘‘We are grow. 
ing uneasy; we all want to laugh with you.” 

“It’s eh!—he! he! he !—Thir, it’s eh !—Abby 
Wells eh!—he! he! he! It's her that’s got that ; 
thweak, thir.” 

‘*You don’t mean to say,” exclaimed Mr. Ru- 
bens, ‘‘that Abby Wells, one of my best scholars, 
is squeaking in that preposterous way! Come, 
my lad, that is hardly a gallant way of excusing 
yourself.” 

Here poor Abby burst out crying, convulsively, 
Mr. Rubens went to hey d bending down said 
kindly, **My poor child, tell me what ails you?” 

“She’s-got a mouth in her bothom,” cried Syl. 


| vester, amidst roars of laughter, which were 


nipped in the bad by a gesture from our teacher, 
Just as years after his lips made a mutinous com- 
pany in South Carolina lay down their arms, al- 
though they had refused to do so when fired at by 
another officer. 

“Sylvester,” said Mr. Rubens, ‘‘you are ing 
most extraordinary frame of mind.” 

“Ttth thrue, thir; athk Abby if ’taint.” 

Thus challenged, Abby¥ose up, bravely hush- 
ing her sobs, and took out from the folds of her 
dress a wee, little, wounded mouse. A touching 
expression ot pity, and a timid up-look of appeal 
beautified her face as she said, unwrapping the 


indeed I didn’t. I never thought it would squeak, 
but when I was coming down stairs to go to 
school the cat had it, and she bit it so, and she 
hurt it so, and Vet laughed at me because I cried, 
and I snatched it up, and. its little heart beat so, 
and he run after me and said he would give it to 


way to school, and I must hide it somewhere, for 
school had begun ;” and then she stopped, smiling 
sweetly, for she saw an approving look in the 
kind face above her. 

Then we knew that she had run two miles to 
save poor mousie from Sylvester’s tender mercies 
which were so cruel—cruel to timid girls and 
weak things like mice. 

‘My little girl, I shall not blame you. It was 
an innocent and kindly deéd: Go carry your 
mouse to Mrs. Stevens, next door, she will keep 
it until you go home. And now, boys,” turning 
with sarcastic vehemence to the shouting crew, 
‘silence, you shall not laugh at her;” and then 
he made us all serious by an excellent lecture on 





‘them that they called them “things that came out | kindness to animals, the best we ever listened to. 


of the sea.” 


There are such numbers of mice in Africa that 


cotton in which she had tenderly folded the poor * 
creature, ‘‘O! Mr. Rubens, I didn’t mean to, ~ 


the cat, and he teased me-and chased me all the . 





claimed Black Steve, while still some distance | satisfy their hunger by hunting, the half-barba- 


away, ‘“‘I’ll put an end to your vagaries at once | lori tk : { 
and for evet ;” and another moment would indeed | "US pilgrims talked of eating the beasts of the! 


have ended all Mam’s troubles, had not Mr, Cris | caravan, and turned significant glances at the 
hastened up, and striking his friend’s arm on one | scholar’s horse. Segard had become greatly at- 
side, sent the bullet.intended for her to flatten it-| tached to him, and to lose him would cost a bitter | 
self harmlessly against a tall pinnacle of rock that | | aay Sea Pl ge cc a 
rose out of the sea some bundred yards away, | P48 “te Dore his own terrible hunger an 

“Don’t you be in quite such a hurry, my friend,” | thirst better for knowing the sufferings of the | 
said Mr. Cris; ‘‘there will be plenty of time for {noble animal that carried him. Deeply did he| 
that sort of thing afterwards, if you wish to amuse ‘repent trying to bring him across the burning | 


ourself in such an objectionable way. I want to | .).; . ; . < 
hem a little conversation with this voung person.” plains. He should have left him at Siwab, and 


Black Steve growled out something below his|*#ken 4 camel. . 
breath, but ventured on no further opposition. | At last the crisis of the poar horse’s fate came. 
“How did you get loose?” said Mr. Cris to’ Hans must give him up. One of the fearful 
cnn Ente abn shoulders, and | simoom winds passed over the desert, and in the! 
"ees is for thee to find out, and not for me to | 2ot breath and clouds of sand borne -before this 
tell,” replied Mam. tropical storm the exhausted animal was suffo- 
“‘Perhaps so; but if” What more Mr.‘ cated. Segard supposed that the famiished Mus- 


Cris intended to say was never known, for at that | sulmans would eat him, but he was mistaken. 
moment Black Steve, with a loud cry, came run- | They would not eat an animal that had not died 
ning back from the landing-place. ‘The boats, | 7” Bie og Sl 
the boats—they are both gone he exclaimed. | by their own hands. He felt a satisfaction in the | 
“Stir from this spot, and I'll shoot you!” said} thought that, at least, they had not been per-! 
Mr. Cris to Mam, as he hurried away to verify mitted to hill his beloved horse. His satisfac-| 
with by or. eyes the a wie ye tion, however, consoled him but little when he 
ee wll a T th aya aha - id ome Cn *% Cel saw the caravan rise, after the tempest had blown | 
can't understand it at ail. But, however, we Ver, and march on, leaving him to go afoot. It_ 


have no time to bother our heads with that just | was evident to him now that the pilgrims re-| 


now; the question is, how are we to get away from | garded him as a sort of Jonah in their troop, the 


: >” : Side a 
a ack Steve scratched his head disconsolately, | cause of all their misfortunes,. He kept up with 


but the operation did not seem to brighten his |*be™ for nearly @ day, carrying his gun and port-_ 
id 


| 
} 
' 








side of the rock?” said Mr. Cris, 
in silence for a minute or two. 


If you have read your Bible as attentively as | they riddle the ground with their burrows, An- 


we hope you have, you have noticed that the | 
Jews were forbidden to eat mice, or any creeping 
things. This may seem a very useless prohibi- 
tion, but it was the custom among the surround- 
ing nations, and the Arabs eat them now when 
there is a scarcity of other food. Probably the 
dormouse, or hamster, a species of rat, were in- 





cluded in the general term, just as mus, a mouse, 
was used by the Romans to denote various ani- | 
mals, and even applied to persons as a peculiar | 
term of reproach. | 

The glis was a small dormouse which was fat-| 
tened and eaten among the Romans, and consid- | 
ered a great delicacy. The name of the mouse is; 
nearly alike in all languages. 


We learn from the | 
Persian word mush, a mouse, a little robber, that | 


other species there make hay, yes, and put it up 
in little haycocks, although they never have any 
winter to eat it in. 

A friend who spent a summer in Texas, where 
the houses are quite open, said that a couple of 
mice always came out when the Isadore waltz was 
played. There they would stand blinking their 
sharp eyes, so fascinated by the music that they 
could not run away, yet feared to stay. All sum- 
mer long the Isadore waltz would surely call out 
these tiny listeners. She afterwards taught in 
Chicago, where there were two musical mice. 
When the children sang they came slily out to 
listen, creeping up one of the aisles nearer and 
nearer to the amused performers. The children 
petted them, fed them with crumbs at recess, and 


they bad pretty much the same opinion of it that would have been disappointed if they had ever 


we do. 
A funny incident 
days excites a smile even now. 


squeal became perfectly audible to every ear in 


heard-of performance, but every eye stole out 


eas. manteau, but having no food or drink, he was so |: furtively from behind an open book, in search of | 
‘Wasn't that a boat I saw lying on the other | exhausted when he lay down in camp that he, “the rogue who had dared to risk Mr. Rubens’ dis-' 


which occurred in our school- | 
Sixty pupils of | 
all sizes, from great, overgrown schoolboys taller | —— 
than our wide-awake teacher, down to little, fussy, | 
crying, laughing things of two years, that ought! 
not to have been there at all, were all sitting still | 


and busy with their books, when a sharp little | Teves the lat 


| failed to come ont of their holes when the sound 


of their happy voices filled tlie school-room. Ser 

pents are fond of mice, but in quite a different 
Mrs. P. P. Bonney. 

——— oo p 

WORDS UNDER MY WINDOW. 

“By golly! I wont”—*I declare I didn't” —“‘I 

will"—**Gracious! you sha’n’t 

I heard from a gro 


‘boys under my window, and it made me think of 
the room, Nobody dared laugh at such an un-|the rule the Saviour gave us to talk by. Do you . 
| remember it ? 


“Let your communication be Yea, yea, Nay, 
nay; Sel chenonver is more than these cometh of 
evil;” which means that our words should be few, 


after cogitating ' thought he should die, and commended his soul to pleasure. We forgot that, busy as he seemed, he sober, and truthful. “By George !”,‘‘Gracious!” 
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COMPANION. 











“O, if I were the President 
Of these United States, 
Td eat molasses candy, 
And swing on all! the gates.” 
It is related of Gen. Jackson that when a mag- | 
nificent dinner had been prepared for him on one | 
occasion, he would eat nothing but a bowl of bean- 
porridge. 











SMALL KNAVERY. 
The following is a specimen of the little vil- 
lanies and little villains that have cursed the coun- 


try by their annoying presence during her hour of 
trial: 










































CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





THE YOUTH’S 
—— . 
yhich men and boys often use, are foolish, vul-| ‘‘You appear to be very lame, my friend,” she | 
expressions, idle words, without thought or | observed to another, who was passing wearily | 
Ldn They are only one step from profane along, and looking hot and tired. She called, 
ing, and lead very naturally to it. |them: all her friends. The old man seemed! 
«] declare,” ‘‘f vow,” and all that class of ex- touched by her sympathizing looks, and told her | 
ions, claim to make our meaning stronger the whole history of the accident; upon which | 
yd clearer, but they do not. Nobody believes she prescribed some simple remedy, which, per- | 
33 more for using them. We must so love the| haps, soon cured him. \ 
inth, and 30 speak the truth always, that our sim- | he next person we met was a little girl, who| 
pe tyes” or simple ‘‘no” shall be enough; for! was crying because she had just upset her basket | 
f ghatsoever is more than these cometh of evil.” of ripe bramble-berries into the ditch. Upon! 
_thild’s Paper. | which my friend smilingly suggested that she | 
+o |gather more, pointing at the same time to the 
{HREE POETS IN A PUZLLE. oe bone which grew all on = soon | 
‘ ,| dried her eyes and began following her advice. | 
Smart literary people are sarven langned at by Thus it is that we should all endeavor to pass | 
ponest old farmers and mechanics for the appsr- through the world, helping, cheering ‘and comfort- | 
at uselessness of their ‘college larnin.” We ing one another. 
ave heard the story many times of the graduate <or 
qho attempted to tackle the team for a drive by GREAT MEN NOT GLUTTONS. 
lying the harness upon the ground and leading | Vulgar people suppose that great men are, of | 
ihe horse into it, but it is just to say that New) course, nice eaters, living on all the good things | 
Eogland has few men educated so unpractically. | of the land; but this is a mistake. Little people | 
Qj England may have them, for aught we know, | judge great ones by themselves, and according to | 
yssimple as Cottle, Coleridge and Wordsworth, | what they think they would be and do if they were | 
sillastrated in the following incident related by | only great—much in the spirit of the boy who | 
(ottle in his life of the poet Coleridge: sung— 
[led the horse to the stable, when a fresh per- 
jexity arose. I removed the harness without 
jificulty, but, after many strenuous attempts, I 
could not remove the collar. In despair, I called 
fr assistance, when aid soon drew near. Mr. 
Wordsworth brought his ingenuity into exercise, 
but after several unsuccessful efforts he relin- 
gushed the achievement as a thing altogether im- 
peticable. Mr. Coleridge now tried his hand,) ‘There are some men for whom cooks toil in 
tat showed no more grooming skill than his pre-| vain. The Duke of Wellington's cook hgd seri- 
iecessor; for, after twisting the poor horse’s neck | ous doubts as to his master being a great man— 
iinost to strangulation, and to the great danger | he so loved simple fare. Suwarrow was another 
f his eyes, he gave up the useless task, pro-| General who was the despair of cooks. His biog- 
wuncing that the horse's head must have grown |rapnher says of him, that he was at dinner when 
(gout or dropsy,,) since the collar was put on, for| Co}, Hamilton appeared before him to announce 
ie said it was downright impossibility for such 4) 9 Austrian victory over the French. The Gener- 
luge os frontis to pass through so narrow a col-| a} had one huge plate before him, a sort of an Irish 
lr! Just at this moment a servant girl came) gtew, with every tbing for sauce, from which he 
pear, and understanding the cause of our con-| ate greedily, spitting out the bones, ‘as was his 
semation, ‘La, master,” said she, *‘you don't g0/ custom.” He was so delighted with the message 
tout the work in the right way. You should do} anq the messenger, that he received him as Galba 
is,” when turning the collar completely upside | giq Icelus, the announcer of Nero’s death; with 
pwn, she slipped it off in a moment to our great! his unwiped mouth he began kissing the latter, (as 
wmiliation and wonderment, each satisfied afresh | ¢he half-shaven Duke of Newcastle once did the 
tut there. were heights of knowledge in the| bearer of some welcome intelligence,) and insisted 
arid to which we had not yet attained. on his sitting down and eating from the General's 
———+9+-——_ plate, ‘‘without ceremony.” The great Coligny 
FEELING IN BATTLE. was, like carnage on ees but he was 
wae more nice in his diet. e characteristic of Co- 
Acaptain who was at Fort Donnelson, writing ligny was, that he always used to eat bis tooth- 
eters to children, says: picks! 
You will perhaps ask how I felt in the fight ? 
here was nothing upon which I had had so much 
nriosity as what my feelings would be. Much to 
y surprise, 1 found myself unpleasantly cool. I 
ought if I only hdd my own company to lead, 
something to do, I shouid have much less to 
ink about. There-seemed such a certainty of 
eng hit that I felt sure I should be, and after a} No one can have forgotten the time, for it is not 
minutes had a vague sort of wish that it would | Jong ago, when our small silver change was disap- 
me if it were coming, and be over with. , {pearing from circulation, and people so terribly 
The thing I was most afraid of was a panic | inconvenienced thereby were ready to accept the | 
pong our men; and when fhe 7th Illinois was| tokens and sbinplasters which small traders were | 
ered to fall back down the hill, I so much! beginning to pour upon us, but the swelling tide | 
red that the men might deem it a retreat, that | of which, thank fortune, was turned bac by | 
tatirely forgot the firing, and walked down in! prompt action of the government. Among others, | 
ut of them, talking to their major, so that any | a certain French barber got out his sbinplasters in | 
ghtened man in the ranks might be reassured | denominations of ten cents, which purported. on! 
} cur matter-of-course air. Take it altogether, | the face to be redeemable in specie, at sight, when | 
think I felt and acted pretty much as I do in presented in sums of not less than five dollars; or | 
iy unusual and exciting affair. I know I found’ singly, ‘‘good for a shave” at. his establishment. | 
yelf looking for an illustration of the effectZof | One day,. while occupied in lathering. down a wie. | 
e shell, and wondering if there were no grander | tomer, he was accosted by a boy, who merely held 
ustration of the musketry than a bunch of pow-| out to him two of his own notes. 
rerackers. Iremember I did little things from| «Vat you vant—eh 2” inquired Frenchy, 
hit. When I threw off my overcoat, I took a! «Father says I’m to get twenty cents for those 
De which a friend had given me from the pock-! notes, sir!” ~ : 
lest it should be lost. I once corrected my!. ‘Twenty cents! Par dieu, cannot your frazair | 
amar when I inadvertently adopted the West-| read? Does he know vat de note say, pay-able | 
ustyle of telling the men to “lay down.” ven presented in sums of not less zan five dollair? | 
ket, for all this, I was by no means uncon-| Go back to your fraziar, and tell him to read it!” 
Fous of danger. Some officers seemed utterly) As the boy vanished, our tonsorial friend look- | 
different to it, and others to think of it only for| ed after him, and exclaimed :—‘I do not zink he | 
‘rmen. Thus, in the fight of Thursday, Col.| vill come back. Ze note say in sums of five dol- 
uw, of the 14th, after ordering his men to lie|Jaire,—and I- only did issue four dollair and 
pwn, not only remained on horseback, but eightee cents.” 
sed his leg over the pommel of the saddle, 
ing sidewise, to be more comfortable. The 
pshooters of the enemy concentrated their fire 
im, he being the only person visible. A's the 
tts thickened about him, the colonel said ‘in- 
rantly, “Those rascals are firing at me. I 
ave to change my position.” And he 
tw his lee back, and walked his horse down to 
other end of the line. 


AN OLD FAULT IN A NEW LIGHT. 


Emma was late at breakfast, as, I am sorry to 
say, she was apt to be. Family prayers were be-| 
fore breakfast, as papa was going away in the 
cars. Emma had not been present. ‘Not ready, 
| sir,” answered Isaac, when father asked where his 
sister was. The family were quite through break- 
fast, and some had gone, when Emma took her 
seat; only mother was waiting. ‘‘Couldn’t get 
ready quicker,” said Emma, in an under tene. 
Presently mother was called out, and Emma ate 
her breakfast alone. 

When it was nearly school time, Mrs. Goodwin 
wanted to try a newsack on Emma; but it was 
fifteen minutes before Emma was ready, and her 

our own words,” is incalculable. | mother lost fifteen minutes waiting for her. ‘‘O, 
"member walking one day through the fields |my child, my child, how dilatory you are. I am 
4 dear friend. She seemed to have a pleas- | id it will be the ruin of you,” exclaimed her 
vord ready for every one we met. The little | mother, in a grievedtone. Emma said nothing, 
“et looked up in her face and smiled as they | but on her way to school the tone of her mother’s 
ped their simple courtesies. The old men’ voice rangin her ear. It was a sorry tone. Em- 





PLEASANT WORD FOR BVERY ONE. 
iat is here said of Christians may be said of 
arn and youth, because all ought to be Chris- 


Christian sho 


- hould resemble a sunbeam, shining 
2 light derived from the ‘‘Sun of righteous- 

‘he amount of good and happiness which 
ny diffuse around us by only showing a smil- 


face and kind heart and speaking kindly, 
Rot always a7 























red their Bray hairs, and seemed to be! ma felt it. Pretty soon her teacher came along 
red by her kindly greeting. and joined her. 
Afine day, friend,” said she'to one old man, | ‘+Miss Stacy. will you please tell me what dila- 
>? Ma'am, it is very fine.” \tory is?” asked Emma. 
© must thank God for it, and for every| “It is putting off,” answered Miss: Stacy, ‘‘just | 
i. bit the opposite of right away—not doing things in 
“J, to be sure; but I never thought of that. time. If one gets into the habit of putting off 
God with all my heart.” \doing things at the right time when they are| 
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| WITHOUT ITS EQUAL 





young, the habit is very likely to stick to them 

when they grow up; and if we learn to do it in 
little things, we shall go on to do it in 
things. It is a very dangerous habit. 

Emma was much struck that Miss Stacy and her 
mother thought so much alike about it, and she 
asked, ‘‘What makes it so dangerous, Miss 
Stacy ?” 

*‘Because,” said Miss Stacy, ‘‘it is this which 
makes so many people lose their souls. It is not 
that they openly refuse to come to Jesus, or like | 
the Jews, reject him. They mean to go to Him 
for forgiveness some time; but they put off the 
time until it is too late, and so never go at all, 
like queen Elizabeth of England, you know.” i aaa ee en 

“No, Miss Stacy, I don't know. Will you | DIARRMA, DYSENTERY, CHOLERA MORBUS, CHOLERA, 
please to tell me?” asked Emma. | CRAMP AND PAIN IN THE STOMACH AND BOW- 

“When the doctor told her she was soon to die, | ELS, CHOLIC, VOMITING, SEA SICKNESS, 
she cried out, ‘An inch of time! Millions of! SICK HEADACHE, AND OTHER 
money for an inch of time!’ Poor woman! She | SYMPTOMS OF NERVOUS 
was lying on a splendid bed: She had been used | DEBILITY. 
to have a new dress every day. She had ‘ten; 
thousand dresses in her closets, and a kingdom at} 
her feet; but all was of no use then. She had | 
lived for seventy years, but had put off preparing | 
for eternity to the last. That which should have | 
been the business of a whole life was crowded in- | 
to a few moments, and then it was too late. The | 
money of all England could not buy ‘an inch of | 
time.’” By this time they reached the school- 
room door, and Emma saw “putting off” ina.new) —_ It being very pleasant to take, and mild in its operation. 
and ee ee light than she ever did before. | We make a Sew extracts from the many Certificates received in 
—Child’s Paper. | avor of this truly excellent Medicine : 


+o | 


AS A MUSIC BOOK FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


MERRY CHIMES, by L. 0. Emerson. author of “ The Golden 
Wreath,” containing Elementary Lessons, Pleasing Exercises 
‘ and upwards of 200 Charming Songs. The Public Schools will 
, use it, the children at home will use it; all who have seen it are 
| delighted with it. Specimen pages sent free. Price of the 
| “Chimes,” 50 cts. Sent post-paid. : 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
80—tf 277 Washington Street. 


great. 





DR. APPLEBY’S 
AFRICAN SPECIFIC, 


A SAFE AND RELIABLE REMEDY 





—FOR— 


It is particularly adapted to the cure of 
SUMMER COMPLAINT, 


OLERA INFANTUM, 
TEETHING, 
DIARRH@GA, 
And Similar Diseases of Children. 





Mr. I, LEFAVOUR, Jn., of Salem, Mass., writes: “I had been 
| a severe sufferer for more than three years from Chronic Dysen- 
tery, contracted in the East Indies. I commenced taking your 
Specitic, and by strictly observing the directions I soon found 
myselt growing better. It is now with a heart full of gratitude 
that L feel myself wholly free from all symptoms of the disease, 
and can take my usual food, and sleep at night comfertably." 


Dr. J. S. SMITH, of Randolph, Vt., writes that he has used 
the apouite in many cases of Diarrhwa, Cholera Morbus and 
other Bowel Complaints with the most satisfactory results. 


Dr. STONE, of East Boston, says: “I can safely recommend 
the African Specifie as a safe and effectual remedy for diseases 


of the Bowels, and desire that it may be more senetghly known 
to the public.” 


DISTRUST. 


I tried to cheer the little girl, 
And told her *‘not to mind; 

Bat still she sobbed, while her bright eyes 
With gushing tears were blind. 


The playmate she had loved the best, 
And lovingly believed, 

Had broken her fond trust, and so 
The little girl was grieved. 


Some secret Mary Lisle had learned 
From little Isabel, : ’ 
And. hearing it, she gave her word » Rev. R. C. MILLS, Pastor of,the First Baptist church, Salem, 
That she would never tell; writing of the case of a friend, says: “I have seefi him restored 
in a few weeks from a state of extreme debility to a comfortable 
degree of health, by the use of your Diarrhoea Specific.”” 


Mr. D. F. WARD, writing from California, says: “I have 
used the’ African Specific in nfimereus cases, some of them the 
worst I have ever seen, and it has not yet failed to effect a apceedy 
and permanent cure.” 


But ere thie erraht breath of eve 
To sighs ihe leaves had stirred, 
She. deemitig promises light things, 

Repeated every word, 


*Twould truly be e trivial thing 
That little ones should weep 

O'er broken faith, did not their hearts 
Such recollections keep. 





Prepared and for sale at wholesale and retail by 
SETH W. FOWLE & SON, 
18 TREMON' STREET........... seeese BOSTON, 
Sold ly Druggists generally. 


When cold and wint'ry are the days 
The yayest birds take wings; 
Time takes a pleasant memory 
And leaves « thought that stings. 


So, little girl, if you have wronged 
Another by your deeds, 

Remewber that some little heart 
In silent anguish biceds. 
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JOY TO THE WORLD. : 
Perry Davis’? Vegetable Pain Killer! 
INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL REMEDY. 


Opinions of the Press. 

We presume no medical preparation ever offered to the public 
bas been more thoroughly tested than Perry Davis’ Patw K1LL- 
gr. ‘IMousands of: persons, were they called on to do so, would 
cheerfully testify that they had used it for various ils with the 
Taost satisfactory success. It is within our knowledge that an 
immense amount of: suffering has been relieved by it. Its pro- 
prietors, Messrs. Perry Pavis & Son, save no pains or expense in 
order to satisfy the public. Being strictly honorable men, they 
observe the utmost uniformity in the manufacture of their cele- 
brated Pain Killer. The materials of which it is composed are 
carefully selected- none but the best quality being used, By 
these means. the high reputation which the Pain Killer has long 
since acquired. is at all times triumphantly sustained. In view 
of these lacts, we are by no means surprised to learn that Messrs. 
Davis & Son's sales are constantly increasing. While we con- 
gratulate our friends generally that so valuable a preparation as 
the Pain Killer is placed within their reach, we must be permit- 
ted to rejoice at the well-merited success of its liberal and enter- 
prising preprietors.—Providence General Advertiser. 

Peery Davis’ VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER.—Voluntary, consci- 
entionsly, and with much pleasure, we recommend to our read- 
ers the above named medicine. We speak from our own obser- 
vation and experience, when we say that it removes pain as if by 
magic, from all parts of the body, and is the best remedy in use 
fyr checking diarrhoea and removing the premonitory symptoms 
ofcholera., It is applied both internally and externally, with the 
best effects, and none who have used the Paip Kiiler would be 
willingly without it constantly in their houses.—Cincinnati Eve- 
ning Nonpareil. 

We are glad to learn that the Parn KILter (Perry Davis’) is 
having so large a sale in our city. We have every reason to be- 
lieve it to be almost a never-failing cure for pain, and as such is 
a medicine no family should be without.—Afontreal Pilot. 


And Mary Lisle's accustomed smile 
No more to Isabel 

Was beautiful, ‘for she had told,” 
“Yet promised ‘not to tell.” 








And little Isabel went forth 
More cautious on hét way; 
Afraid to trust her little friends, 
Lest some one might betray. 


God loves the true and faithful heart, 
And notes'that truth above; 

And God is sad whenever here 
Distrust ont casteth love! 





THE LOST RECEIPT BOOK, 


A poor man borrowed five hundred dollars, 
with which to pay for his cottage.. When he had 
paid it all back but fifty dollars he died. The 
man of whom he borrowed the money also died 
soon after. His son found the note for five hun-| 
dred dollars, and as the widow could not find id 
receipt book nor pay the money, her cottage was 
soon to be sold. While she was sitting in distress. 
her little son, Freddy, said to her: 





‘Mother, don’t you think that if we pray to Je- 
sus in our trouble He will help us P” Davis Pain KILLER.—Whatever may be the prejudige enter- 
“Ve shild.” i | tained against a great many patent medicines, we can ourselves 
Yes, my child,” she said. So they kneeled bear testimaony:to the efficacy of this article.’ We have seen its 
down together, and Freddy offered a sweet little | magic effect in soothing ben qovorest pata, ina grent sieay cases, 
4 sy | dnd know it to be a good article for the uses and purposes to 
prayer. He asked Jesus to help them in their | which it is devoted, and even in cases where it may not prove in- 
trouble, and to keep them from being turned out | fallible, it possesses the rare virtue of doing no injury.—Cincin- 
’ their ni me 1 aeed 
of their nice ho uF else to _— to get them The Pain Killer is sold by all the principal Druggists through- 
another. 29—6w 
When Freddy had risen from his knees, the | 


out the United States and Canadas. 
first thing he’ saw was a large fire-fly, which had A NEW ARTICLE OF DIET. 
just come in at the window. He tried to catch it, “With that remarkable estimation of the greatness of small 
tut i dodged Seas, Casting ‘site Seek Dore: and | Sie’, Cision ool wins @ candor sqpelelamen of Gn tarer- 
. . al * a 2 : y= 
then there. BY reddy chased it round and round ccaneel wnat seople. oe devotes special aetiele 8 
i i . it. it | an English scientific periodical to the description of a new article 
the room without being able to get it At last it 0 let which he conceives to be the most fitting substitute for the 
flew down to the floor, and crept under a chest of naturalnutriment for those children who are by circumstances 
» i robbed of their mother’s milk. It is well known that cow's milk 
pte _— —- may hers A } does not adequately ——— the milk ofa ree eee and 
own on bis nees an OIC 1G; | when wheaten flouf is added, as tt coramonly is, Liebig points 
9 » ? +. | out that, although starch be, not anfitting for the nourishment of 
but he couldn t reach far enough. He asked his 1 the infant, the clange of it into sugar in the stomach during -di- 
mother to please pull the drawers away from the | gestion imposes an unnecessary labor on ~y erganiaaiion which 
2 4 ‘ : 4 4 4 +. | will be spared it if the starch be beforciand transformed into the 
wall a little distanc eC. She did 80, and in doing it soluble Gems of sugar and Gextrine. This he effects by adding 
she heard something fall on the floor. She} to the whpated dour a certain quantity of malt, As wheaten 
® » |> . . flour and malt flour contain jess alkali than woman's milk, be 
stooped to ava Ms ¥ em Bs do you “yw y supplies this When preparing the soup. 
was? It was her husband's lost receipt book. | 
Then she had the proof that the money had been | 
paid. She went at once to the man who had or-| 
dered the cottage to bé sold, and showed him the 
receipts. When he heard how the book had been 








“Tne inducement for his making the soup was that one of his 
grand-children could not be suckled by its nother, and that an- 
other required, besides his mother's milk, @ more concentrated 
food. In both cases, as well as in other families where it had 
been introduced, the soup proved an excellent food, the children 
thrived perfectly well, and many a petty suffering disappeared 
after some weeks’ use of the soup. He often takes it prepared 
" with ten parts.of milk and two parts of malt flour, with tea, for 
found, he was so surprised at the wonderful way 
in which God has taken care of this poor widow, 
that he gave her a receipt in full for the remain- 
ing fifty dollars due on her cottage, and then it 
was all her own. How soon Jesus heard and an- 
swered Freddy’s prayer! He answered it by 
means of that little fire-fly. That was just as 
good as if he had sent an angel from heaven to 
tell them where the lost book could be found.— 
8. S. Times. 





his breakfast. He adds that ‘Dr. Von Pfeufer, the most renowned 
physician in Munich, has induced the apothecaries of the town 
to keep for sale the mixture so as to be accessible at all times,’ 
The malt flour ought to be always freshly made from the malt.” 
We copy the above notice from the London Lancet, and are 
glad to be informed that the celebrated chemists, Messrs, James 
K. Nictiols & Co., of this city, are busily engaged in putting up 
the ‘Liebig food. We are informed that they are the first and 
only party to place this valuable article wititin reach of the pub- 
lic. As it is universally recommended by physicians, the sale 
will not be confined to a-section, but must at once become uni- 
versal. The price per package is only 25 cents.— Commercial 
Bulletin. 23—-3m 





THE GREAT NEW ENGLAND REMEDY. 


Dr. Polahd’s White Pine Compound 


fs a cure for all Throat and Lung Affections and Kidney Com- 
—_ Itis safe. Itis pleasant. Itisstre. Circulars having 
timonjals fro 


m clergymen, doctors, editors, and well-known |- 


itizens, who have used the Componas for years, will.be sent to 
any desiring a better knowledge of its merits before giving it 
2 trial. KB 


GEO. W. SWETT. .D., Proprietor, 
New England Botanic Depot, Boston, Mass. 
For sale by all Druggists. 20—eop6m 


HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 


PRICE OF OFFICES $15, $28, $40, $48, $7). 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 


Men and Boys\ are Maxixa Monzy withthe LOWE PRESS. 

by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 por 
Some boys earn $2 per week besides petending school. 

Send for a Circular to the LOWE PRESS CO., 

18—ly , 23 Water Street, Boston. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 
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BOSTON, JULY 27, 18665. 








Terms of the Companion, | 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. | 


When payment is delayed beyond the com- | 


mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar) 
aud Fifty Cents willinvariably be charged. 


' 


THE BREAKING UP OF THE FEDERAL | 
ARMIES, 


Now that the civil war is over, is one of the most 

interesting incidents in our national history. It. 
is believed that not less than a million and a half 
of men have served in the Union’s armies since 

the day that Fort Sumter was fired on by rebels; 

yet in a few weeks probably not one-thirtieth part 

of that vast host will be militarily employed. 

This is a remarkable fact. It shows that @ur | 
soldiers are patriots. Had they been mercena-_ 
ries,—mere hirelings, that is, who fought for their | 
pay, and for that only,—it might have been found | 
almost as diflicult to dispose of them as it was to | 
put down the secessionists. But our armies were | 
composed of citizens,—of men who love their | 
country, and who fought for her preservation,— | 
and now that she has been preserved, they re- | 
turn to the pursuits of civil life. Like Crom-| 
well’s disbanded soldiers, they will, the greater | 
part of them, we have no doubt, become valuable 
members of society, as noted for their industry | 
and —— in the pursuits of peace as they | 
were distinguished for valor and success on the | 
battle-field. 

What number of men our government means to 
keep in the army we have no means of stating, 
with any approach to precision. A great stand- 
ing army in time of peace is a great evil. It 
is not only very costly, but the men who com- 
pose it are withdrawn from all productive pur- 
suits. They neither support themselves nor do 
they add any thing to the means of the nation. 
If they guard the country which supports and 
pays them, they may be said to earn all they re- 
ceive, but we have no occasion for any such 
guarding. The late war shows that we shall 
never fail to get men enough whenever there is 
really occasion for their services. A country that 
is so strong in the love of its people as ours, 
which lies so far from any other great military 
nation, and which has vast naval resources, has 
no occasion to keep up a large standing army in 
time of peace. 





|.countries, all find their expenses aggravated by 





the existence of their military organizations. The 
effect is, that all Europe, with the exception of 
one or two nations, is increasing its debt every 
year, and that the time must come when there | 
will be an explosion, and grand political revolu-; 
tions, to be followed by wars of spoliation and_| 
robbery. 

Our country should take warning from the con- | 
dition of Europe, and not so act as to cause a} 
standing army to become a necessity of its na-| 
tional life. We should rely upon ourselves, with | 
Heaven's blessing on our exertions, to protect | 
the republic. from all attacks from foreign or do-| 
mestic foes. Rival: nations are all remote, home | 
enemies have been effectually conquered, and} 
there, is a general desire for repose, and for a re- | 
turn to the pursuits of peaceful life. This is too | 
favorable a state of things to be neglected, and! 
we should not place on our shoulders the heavy , 
burden of supporting a great army. 








| 
i 





VARIETY. 


>-_—_—_—- 


COTTAGE SONG, 


We've a cottage clothed with roses 
Near a wood, 

Where the singing birds of summer 
Nest and breod; 

There jn early spring the daisies 
Gem the sod, 

Looking up to heaven above them, 
And to God. 


There in.holy calm we worship 
One above, 

Throuch His works #hat all around us 
Speak His love; 

Read we there His will in every 
Rock and tree, ‘ 

While his blessings fall upon us 
Rich and free. 





Beautiful the morning sunlight 
Cometh there, 

Crowning nature at her early 
Morning prayer; 

And at evening, when the twilight 
Closeth round, 

Still, devoutly at her worship, 
Is she found. 


We are not alone, for angels 
Come and go, 

Walking often through our cottage 
‘To and fro; 

Promising to guide and guard us 
With their love, 

Till we go to live aniong them, 
Up above. 


Simple life is ours—we follow 
Nature's way, 

Learning of her truthful lessons 
Way by day; 

Striving to tulfil our mission,— 
Doing good; 








Living in our happy cottage 
Near the woo, 
—— +9 


A PLEASING INCIDENT. 


On the day of the recent festival at Roxbury, in | 
honor of the returned veterans, among those who | 
were out to witness the proceedings was Mr. 





Our army, before the civil war began, num- 
bered from fifteen to twenty thousand men. 
Double the largest of these numbers would make 
a large enough standing army hereafter. 

Europe affords us not a little instruction on the 


subject of standing armies. Several millions of 


Charles Hinckling. Jr., formerly of the Mass. 44th | 
| Regiment, who, while at his studies in Harvard | 
College, had heard the call of his country, and. 
throwing down his books had hastened to respond. | 
|He had been at Newbern but a short time when | 
|he had an attack of typhoid fever, which left him | 
paralyzed below his back, a cripple for life. He 


men, the very flower of their respective countries, | was taken out in bis light carriage, wheeled by aj 


are there constantly kept in service, because gov- 
ernments fear or hate one another. England, 
besides ‘her large naval force, made necessary by 
her dread of France, maintains a heavy standing 
army. I€ isin great part composed of foreign- 
ers, in her eastern possessions. The number of 
British soldiers in India is about three times as 
great as it was before the Sepoy mutiny of 1857; 
but her native forces there much exceeds her men 
of home raising. Then she has to keep consider- 
able numbers of men in her various and widely- 
separated colonies, some of whom are foreigners. 
She has not much less than half a million men in 
arms, soldiers, seamen and marines. 

France has a larger army than England, but 
then her soldiers are mostly her own sons, and the 
best of her own sons, men in the prime of life, 
and whose industry is lost to their country, to a 
Were it not that’ they re- 
ceive very low pay, so large a French force could 
not be supported in time of peace. 

Italy is eaten up with debt, caused by keeping 
on foot several hundred thousand men, whose 
support is a prodigious tax on her means. Her 
enemy, Austria, keeps something like 600,000 
men in arms; and she, too, is no better than a 
bankrupt. 

Prussia’s force is in a transition state. . She has 
just come out of the Danish war, and her execu- 
tive government is trying to get a stronger hold 
of the sword than it has had for some years; but 
her force is large, though popular in organizatjon 
and general character. The Prussians are essen- 
tially a military people, many myriads of whom 
are constantly withdrawn from productive indus- 
try for armed service. 

Russia’s army is commonly spoken of as being 
@ million strong, and probably it approaches very 
near to that number. Low as the soldiers’ wages 
are, the finances of the great empire feel the cost 
of their support, and must continue to feel it. 

The lesser European nations all keep up stand- 
ing armies, and some of them are large, the num- 
bers and means of their supporters considered. 


very great extent, 


Spain, Belgium, Holland, Bavaria, and other! wrist at Truro, and the sandy 


servant, near where the school girls had assem- | 
bled to bestow bouquets upon the soldiers. One | 
little miss observed and recognized the invalid so}- | 
|dier, and offered a bouquet to him. He modestly 
| declined it, but she pressed it upon him with the | 
remark that he was as much entitled to recogni-! 
\tion as any of the veterans. Other girls had their | 
jattention called to. him, and one and another | 
| threw their bouquets into the little carriage till it | 
| was completely filled. It was an incident simple 
in itself, but of inestimable value to the young | 
man, as it was a graceful acknowledgment of the | 
fact that he, too, was one of the army of patriots. | 
May this consciousness cheer him in his hours of; 
suffering. | 
| 


4+4>> 





ANECDOTE OF GEN. GRANT. 


A correspondent of the Boston Journal says: 





A friend of mine visited Gen. Grant’s father, | 
|who, with the utmost simplicity, related many 
striking incidents in the hfe of the Lieutenant 
|General. One was quite characteristic. The old! 
| gentleman -visited his'son out West just after the | 
surrender qf Vicksburg. In walking round he| 
'saw the carcasses of hundreds and thousands of! 
| cattle and horses, and as.a manufacturer of leath- 
|er he saw before him a fine field for speculation. 
;He went to his son and told him what he had 
; seen, and asked him for an order to’ gather the 
jskins. ‘And what do you think,” said the old 
| man, ‘* Lysus (as he called him) said? Why he 
jtold me that I had better go home, and not be 
| speculating on the battle-field and compromising 
jhim with the government.” A gentleman who 
| was present at a dinner in to Gen. Grant b 
Congressmen, says the General did not spea 
but one word during the whole dinner. His en- 
gineer, in giving an account of the passage of a 
river, spoke of it as thirteen feet wide. Gen. 
Grant lifted his finger and said ‘‘fourteen.” 


Not much of a “‘river.” Wasn't it fourteen feet 


deep that was meant? Perhaps the printer wasn’t 
so accurate as the General. 


~~» 


PHYSICAL CONSTRUCTION. 
Thoreau forcibly depicts the physical configura- 
tion of the Bay State in this brief paragraph : 
“Cape Cod is the bared and bended arm of 


; Massachusetts; the shoulder at Buzzard’s Bay,’ 
the elbow or crazy bone at C 











M » 
“fst at Province- 


town—behind which the State stands on her 
guard with her back to the Green Mounfains, ind 
her feet planted on the floor of the ocean, lik. an 
athlete protecting her bay—boxin 





on being askeil what a picnic was, 
“It’s going out into the hills and 


ey Se 

A PICNIC. 
A young lady in Nevada went to a picnic, and 
she replied, 
getting your 


































































with North- 

ern storms, and ever and anon heavif up her At-/ dress all dirty, and breaking your parasol.” 4 ( 
lantic adversary from the lap of ea"jh—ready to | plain, practical definition. : 
thrust forward her other fist, which Seeps guard we : 
the while upon her breast at Cape & ,Jn.” : Sys 

A COUNTRYMAN once brought a ag of board 

+o to an artist, with the request that he would paint 
FREAK OF ELECTRICITY. upon it St. Christopher as large as life. 

se ” ; + . 

There is no accounting fer the course ofa thun-| | i fon en gene that board is much jj 302 
der-bolt, nor for the strange exceptions it some-| The countryman looked perplexed at this unex. | —— 
time makes in choosing its mark. We have heard pected discovery. ‘That's a bad job,” said he: LM 
of electricity being used to light a row of gas-jets ‘but lookee, sir; ye can let his feet hang dow, LM 

. - . | - -_—— 
but the following is the first instance we remem- | °V°T the edge of the board. aK 
ber of a lamp being lit by real lightning : aris THI 

A short time ago the ‘lightning entered a store| , THERE is a man out West who claims to cure 
in Rockville, Conn., by the door, in a livid flash, | — by laying on hands. Thatis nothing man 
which actually lit an oil lamp and left it burning, of a We an ourselves, says the editor ad ¥ 
without leaving any other visible marks of its pas-| 0! the Bangor Whig, when young, been cured gj bin 
sage. of moral obliquities by the laying on of the pa. J ste wo 

a tee rental hand—severely, - by the 

A COACH AND PAIR DRIVEN THREE e hoeelin 

MILES BY A DEAD MAN. a; 

A French paper relates the fact that of a driver COE’S DYSPEPSIA CURE! 4 
who recently died on his seat while conducting a oo 
party of ladies, Persons in the road noticed that} READ THE CERTIFICATES, AND THEN TRY Ir, 
his body oscillated from side to side, but as he | cients “that ye 
grasped the — firmly it was supposed to be Coe's Dyspepsia Cure to cure the worst case of DYSPEPSIA ; 
mere drowsiness. Finally some others tried to} existence, and will pay 7 
arouse him.. The horses with the party at length | 
safely arrived home, and the driver not alighting, | $1000 Reward 
he was found to be dead and quite stiff, the car- | for any certificate published which does not prove by investig. ly: you 
riage having continued on some three miles under , 0» to be genuine. C. G. CLARK & co, Jj done to 
the guidance of the defunct coachman. y 

Cor’s Dyspepsia CuRE “Lol 
or CURES DYSPEPSIA AND INDIGESTION, 
a The Steve, f 
“AS GOOD AS WE WENT.” | Cor’s Dyspersta CURE ’ 
: CURES HEADACHE AND HEARTBURN, venge 

‘‘When my brother and I went away to the Ginke Gethdikns Qos , Ca 

war,” said a young Western soldier who had! ’ 
: : ! s ‘ LER. 
fought at Stone river and Chickamauga under | OV5"* Bavema - tine ‘A MORBUS ANDEM the word 
Rosecrans, at Chattanooga under Grant, and had Cor’s DYsPEersia CURE Mam 
made the great march under Sherman, ‘‘we Cures like magic all diseases that originate in a ind, bu 
promised mother to.come home as good as we} DISORDERED STOMACH OR BOWELS. the “stor 
went, and we'll da so0,:too—we have not learned | heaans 
to smoke, or chew, or drink, or play at cards. I | The following is from the Rev. William Stevens: on 
guess she'll be glad to see us back again, safe and | yressrs, Eprrons oF TAR JOURNAL AND Courter, — Ravi fey left 
Ang been cured of dyspepsia through the generosity of Mr. Coe, 7 
sound re > as this, my gratetul acknowledgment. is the only remanent ih of a 
ERATION Se nee eee 
. allow my statement 4 yo * : 
i rere. om ‘ . a " For the iast ten years; I haye b ven afliicted with dyspeps: by escapi 
The meaning of this word, as given by Web- times sorhad, that what J ate at night would distress me te ue id The 
° oT sal ng, alid the i ornin il night, an! . 
amg 18, ' The a of the a — rs seeps gone without my meals, through fear. It was vil bili ws 
the beginning of two or mare words immediately , suffering in this manner that I vook the first dose of COE's Liggggnelim 
° . | PEPSIA CURE. It st my pain . Som 
succeeding each other, or at short intervals.” It | was ro contig nity anda atrong my appetite that! own to 

3 , as 2 ‘g ‘ q and ate atu 3, al OOK & crop 4 
fi pretty, pastionc for young people, and not a of the Cure, and enjoyed it better than any meal | had eater hich the 
bad exercise. ‘Try it, thus:—The female fossil | ten years. "1 have taken only one bottle, and can now eat afte the 
finder, Fanny Fellows, found five fine fossils’of |Su4 ier Connacnt that 1am cured, as was he who sald; ial 
flying fish, which she sold for the first female Sem- | thing 1 know, that whereas 1 was biind, now I see.” * dha 
inary at Freeburg, in France, for fifty-five francs. 3 —— WILLIAM STEVENS Yes, M 

: ‘ ; From the Pastor of the eer ~ Episcopal church, Madisagiery dreg 
: Jonn. 

es Hate peaciiong sy I have used COE’S DYSPEPSIA CURE in my family, a Th 

, , can willingly testify to its value as a — oun ' ping ¥ 

SPORTS AND PASTIMES. Pastor Methouist Episcopal chur us than 

To Split a Piece of Money into Two Parts. Motinem, Canm., Sana de, HS, hel 





Fix three pins into a piece of wood, thus *.+ and lay 
the piece of money upon them; then place a heap of | 
the flowers of sulphur below the piece of money, and | 
another above it, and sgt fire to them. When the: 
flame is extinct, you will find on the upper part of the 
coin a thin plate of metal which has been detached 
from it. : 
Deceptive Vision, 


Stick a fork in the wall, about four or five feet from 
the floor, and on the end of it place a cork; then tell 
some person to place his forefinger by the side of the 
cork; when he has measured the height carefully, tell 
him to walk backwards about five yards, then shut 
one eye, and walk forward and try to knock the cork 
olf the fork with one blow of the forefinger. The 
probabilities are, that he will make the attempt a doz- 
en times before he is successful. 





Charades, Enigmas, &c. 
1 


If you roam in the fields on a fine autumn eve, 
Ten chances to one but my first you perceive; 
Behead me with care, then you surely will say 
I’m known unto all on a hot summer’s day; 

Once more behead, and transpose me quite right, 
I'm the old woman’s joy, and the gossip’s delight. 


My 10, 5, 2, 12, 13, 9, one of England’s heroes. 
My 6, 1, 14, 7, 8, an Italian poet. 

My 3, 4, 11, a celebrated philanthropist. 

My whole fourteen letters, an English poet, 


2, 4, is an article used for seasoning food. 
2, is a sort of fish. 

3, is a kind of drink. 

1, 3, 2, is a nickname. 

, 1, is a beast of burden. 
le is a useful article for students. 


Conundrums. 


What is the longest, and yet the shortest thing in 
the world; the swiftest and the most slow; the most 
divisible and the most extended; the least valued and 
the most regretted; without which nothing can be 
done; which devours every thing, however small, and 
~*~ gives life and spirit to all things, however great ? 


=i tme. ‘ 
Why does a duck go under water? For divers rea- 
sons. Why does the same duck come out of the wa- 
ter? .For sun-dry reasons. 
Why was the elephant the last animal that entered 


the ark? Because he stopped behind to pack his 
trunk. 
Answers to Pussies in the Last Number. 
1, Cup 


board. 
2. Remember Lot’s wife. 
3. Names or Piants:—1. Anemone. 2. Clematis. 
Chinarose. 4. Chinaaster. 5. Amaryllis. 6. Bal- 














From ‘the benefit derived from the use of COE'S DYSPERil 
CURE in my family, I am prepared to say that I never inten! 
be without it, and advise all who Are afflicted with Dyspe 
try it. ° PHILANDER LEWS. 

Madison, June 30, 1864. 


$1 PER BOTTLE. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere. 
Cc. G. CLARK & CO., 
New Haven, Conn., Proprieton 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., General Agents, Boston, Mi. 
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$100 Reward ) more a 

For any medicine that will cure Coughs, Influenza, Tickling @eusband, 
_ the Throat, Whooping Cough, or relieve Consumptive nch ji 

Coughs, as quick as uch in | 


UU d be y 
Miles’s 


ve been 


COE’S COUGH BALSAM. 


Over 50,000 Bottles have been sold in its native town, anit 
single instance of its failure is known. 
No family should be without it. It is within the reach of 

























the ‘price being ONLY FORTY CENTS, and if an invest tch the } 
and thorough trial do not “back up” the above statement, | * 
money will be refunded. We say this knowing its merits, If mn § 
feel copfident that one trial will secure for it a home it ioht 
houseffold. ght such 
Do not waste away with coughing, when so small an invé Hi 
ment willcure you. It may be had of any responsible drugs ow fas 
! town, who will furnish you with a circular of genuine certiic,, waist 
ba = oy ep ~ < st 
Soid by Druggists everywhere. 4 . 
C.G. CLARK & CO., Proprieton, her ij 
7—lyeow New Haven, ould be ¢ 
FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTIO She hs 
The VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM is the most of th 
ly approved medicine ever discovered. It has stood the? shinin 
‘all tests, Time, having had an unprecedented sale of nearly g 
years. it is reconimended by our best physicians, our most hopin 
nent citizens, the Press, the Trade, in {act -by all who ka ing 
For certificates, which can be given to almost any ex Miles 
wrappers to each bottle. ‘The Proprietors will ch 4 
the money if not entirely satisfactory. Price 50 cents and ! migh 
the large bottles much the cheapest. Be carefut to get tht ' ’ 
ine, which is Soa oniy by RieEp, CUTLER & CO. d the lig 
and sold generally. : touche, 





SALESMEN WANTED. 
I wish ten more Salesmen to sell my new Engraving, 


“Now I lay me down to Sleep.” 
Old Agents say they never sold any thing that sold # 


wa 
thered 

ight her 
felt the 





Exclusive control of terri en. 
For particulars ad W. J. HOLLAND, Pubiishe or 
29 —3w Springfield, 
KENNEDY’S next ri 


Band it 
i ever he 
“0; Jam: 


HAIR GROWER, 


A RADICAL CURE FOR BALDNESS, AND ALL DIS 





sam. 7. Acanthus. 


OF THE SCALP. 2” said 
thou cang 
This preparation will not change the color of a singl® ” 
will cleanse the scalp and promote the growth of Tm fri 
It is the best Tonic for the Hair Follicles and Roots vet das gt 
One bottle will keep the head clear of Dandruff for 8 7 k. J 
Price One Dollar. ata 
Manvracrurep pr Donarp Kexxevt, bean 
Roxbury, Mass. ‘Nay, lad 
Sold by GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., M. 8. BURB &° 
WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. ; 





